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JULY, 1877. 


VARIATIONS IN PODOPHYLLUM PELTATUM, LINN.— 


In acopse of 2 to3 acres in extent, situated on the southern slope of Chestnut Hill, 
not quite half a mile north of Lafayette College, Easton, Penn., the plant grows in great 
abundance, and here, about 6 or 7 years ago, my attention was arrested by the appearance 
of several singular forms. These, reproduced, as they have been, every year since, 
seem to me worthy of record, and the rough drawings here given are sufliciently ac- 
curate to show the aberration from the prevailing type. Nothing of the kind ever fell 
under my notice before, but Mr. W. M. Canby informs me that he has found No.4 or 5, 
or both, near Wilmington, Del., and al! of them, and perhaps still other variations, are 
likely to be discovered elsewhere, if search be made. 

No. 1 represents the common flowerless stem (never so tall as that of No. 2) arising 
from the rhizoma (r) and crowned by its umbrella-shaped, equally-peltate leaf. 

No. 2 is the common flowering stem, divided above and bearing on each branch an 
unequally-peltate leaf, with the single flower in the fork ona peduncle from 1 to 2 
inches long. 

No. 3 is the same, except that the peduncle is borne on one of the branches 2 or 
more inches above the fork. 
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No. 4 is twice forked and has 3 leaves, with the flower borne in the fork between 
the upper leaves. 

No. 5 is the same, except that the peduncle arises from one of the branches 2 or 
more inches above the upper fork. 

No. 6 is like No. 2, but one branch is shorter and more slender, leaving a much 
smaller leaf which is only 3-lobed, evidently a transitional state between No. 2 and the 
next. 

No. 7 is No. 2 with one of the branches wholly suppressed, the remaining branch 
assuming an erect position. This is the most common of the aberrant forms and _ is 
more abundant than ever this year. 

No. 8 is No. 2 with both branches suppressed. It might pass for a scape, were not 
the stem just as thick and the peduncle as slender as usual. 

No. 4 and 5 furnish good and well marked examples of acceleration in develop- 
ment, and Nos. 6,7 and 8, of retardation, both occurring in the same species and in the 
same place. 

In the last edition of his Manual, Dr. Gray states that Podophyllum  peltatum has 
been found with several carpels, instead of one, and I may add that two such instances 
have fallen under my observation.—Tuos. C. Porter, Haston, Penn. 


Some Nores on NepPetA GLECHOMA AND OTHER PLaANnts.—I have just returned 
from a second short visit to Pulaski Co., Virginia. Hulesia tetruptera was just coming 
into bloom (April 26), Draba verna fully expanded, and Sedum Nevéi not yet in flower- 

In Pulaski, Draper’s Valley, I again examined Nepetu (May 18). The plants with 
crosses have increased in numbers, speading up the hill from the spot where they were 
at first confined to a space of a few yards. I send you the following measurements: 


With Crosses. | Without Crosses- 
Greatest width of tlower 


1160 4-16 
Extreme length of flower. 14-16 6-16 to8-16 
Hxtrome length Of 4-16 i 3-16 
Size of crosses, t.c. length of arms.............. 1-32 | 


Clear length of the corolla. 


5-16 End of Tube to dilatation. 
Tube 9-16 


14-16 4-16 Dilated part of tube. 
Lobes 5-16 
Larger flower with crosses.— | Smaller flower without crosses.— 
Corolla tube much dilated, hairy, mot- Corolla tube slightly, if at all, dilated, 


tled with purple spots, imitating very 


closely hairy with small hairs. 
much Physostegia Virginiana; throat 


(lower lobe of corolla) beset with thick Hairs delicate, 1-82 inch in length. 
white hairs or glands 1-16 inch in length; 
stem square, the edges bristly downwards. Bifurcated pistil sheering off from upper 


Calyx 16-ribbed,bristly. Pistil closely set | lip of corolla. Upper anthers (no cross) 
inthe groove of the upper lip. Upper | below the top of undivided tube, lower 
anthers (cross) just below summit of up- | ones 1-82 inch below the upper. 

per lobe, say 1-82 inch below; lower an- 


thers (cross) white or reddish/, just at sum- Corolla and calyx together less than 8-16 

mitof undivided tube, 7. ¢. at base of upper | inch. . 

lobe. 1-16 inch of flower exserted from Color dark-blucsh purple, or rather pur- 

calyx. plish blue, often called by persons a blue 
Color pink, or light-reddish purple. flower. 


Both plants were maturing from one to four seeds; one seed, frequently, much lar- 
ger than the others. At Mr. Draper’s the two plants were at times intermingled, but 


| 
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always easily distinguished. In the old garden, a hundred yards from the spring, I 
found a sort of hybrid, larger flowers than Nepeta Shriveri of Wythe Co., and apparent- 
ly abortive efforts to make bad crosses. But in all other localities (except Mr. Draper’s 
yard) the Wythe County type is through the year scrupulously adherent to its charac- 
ter in respect to having flowers half the size, dark purplish blue color, never a cross, 
inconspicuous and widely separated or no anthers; which i have nothing more to say of 
than that I shall for the present claim the variety, reverting tothe opinion of Prof. 
Wood some twenty years ago, that the decided and invariable absence of crosses indi- 
cated a new flower. No one who compares the two flowers will fail to see the resemb- 
lance and the distinctness. I wish those Hyperborean Botanists would designate their 
chameleon Nepeta, sporticus instead of Glechoma; and our Wythe plant, Old Lronsides , 
as its face is as unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 

I have found a fourth plant of Hydrastis, so they belong to our Flora, though I 
fear they are very recently naturalized. 

About three years ago, I detected a dissepiment of Draba verna. Next spring at 
the same spot I collected nice specimens from an area of a few yards. This spring the 
woods was carpeted in every direction and the plant appeared on the top of Piney 
Ridge, about Boyd’s Depot, at Rich’s Mill, on Caldwell’s Hill, and, for aught I know, 
elsewhere. Mr. Forney’s eye never detected it, though he was used to it in North 
Carolina, and had searched over all these grounds. It is my impression that these 
sixty-tive millions—or more—plants came from that small beginning. I regret to say 
that the same may be predicated of Andropogon, which is marching upon us from 
Tennessee or the West, and raising its plumes to the dismay of many a farmer. I found 
Cedroneila cordata in Pulaski County (Rich Hill) during my last visit, making the 
third spot in which I have seen it. Uvularia grandiflora exists, along with U. perfoliata 
in greatly varied luxuriance, around Wytheville as well as in Pulaski County.— 
Howarp Suriver, Wytheville, Va. 


Irts-——Sereno Watson calls the attention of all botanists during this season to the 
various species of Jriés, and specimens of flowers, fruit and roots, fresh or dried, from 
any part of the country, may be sent to the Botanic Garden, Cambridge, and will be of 
service. The eastern species of the genus need a thorough revision and all botanists 
should contribute whatever information they can obtain so that the revision can be 
made thorough and decisive.—J. M. C. 


RECENT Pusiications.—-—Alg@ Ersiccate Americe Borealis: curantibus W. G@- 
Farlow, C. L. Anderson, D. C. Eaton edite. Fase. I. Under this title is published a 
set of 50 authentically named North American Seaweeds, many of them rare species 
from the California collections of Dr. Anderson, and the Key-West collections of Mr. 
Hooper. Other fasciculi are to follow, until the greater part of our marine Alge are 
thus distributed. The edition consists of only thirty copies, of which only ten are for 
sale. The present selection is made up of red and green seaweeds, in small quarto 
sheets, and its price is $8. The black and olive-colored Algz will be on folio paper, 
and the price will be $12. Address Prof. Wm. G. Farlow, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Botanical Contributions, by Asa Gray. Characters of some little-known or new 
genera of plants from the Proc. Amer, Acad. Vol. XTI., issued, May, 1877.—Dr. Gray, 
after having examined for the first time the flowers of Canotia holacantha Torr., has 
placed it in the family of Rutacee, owing to the structure of the disk, or gynobase. 
Bentham and Hooker had included it among Rosacew, and afterwards Baillon put it 
among the Célustravew. The plant is from Arizona and is one of the four “spartioid 
green barked and mainly leafless shrubs” in that dry region; “Thamnosma montanum, 
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~., which is a genuine Rutacea; Holacantha Emoryi, Gray, an undoubted Stmarubae 

‘ Yaberlinia spinosa, Zucc., which has been referred to the same order, but is 
anomalous; and finally Canotia holacantha, which, if I mistake not, must take its 
place among the typical Rutacew, notwithstanding some anomalies,” 

A new genus of the Loasacee, from Lower California, is described and is called 
Sympetaleia from its most striking and anomalous character of a truly gamopetalous 
corolla! In Huenéde the petals are united at the very base into aring, but in this new 
genus they form a long tube even to the base of the spreading limb. A new genus of 
the ITydrophyllacee is described and dedicated to Mr. J.G. Lemmon an ardent and 
successful explorer of the Sierra Nevada region. Lemmonia Californica is the name of 
genus and species, somewhat related to the Phaceliew, but belonging properly to the 
Nanew. Hehinospermum Greenet is described and forms an additional link between 
Echinospermum and Eritrichium. The genera Hehidiocarya Gray, and Leptoglossis» 
Benth., are each described with two species. 

American Journal of Science and Arts, June.—Dr. Gray gives a review of the 
“Organogepy of the Female Flower of Gnetum Gnemon,” by O. Beccari, being extracted 
from the Italian Botanical Journal of January, 1877. It is a disputed point whether 
the Gnetaceew should rank with the Gymnosperms or not. There seems to be an obvious 
and real transition from the Gnetacee to Angiospermous Dicotyledons. 

The death of Alexander Braun, a distinguished German systematic botanist, is 
announced, and a short account of his life and labors given. He was born at Ratisbon, 
May 10, 1805, and died at Berlin, March 2J, 1877. He seems to have been one of the few 
systematic botanists left toGermany, all the distinguished botanists of the present day 
having turned their attention to histology. A. Braun, Carl Schimper, Agassiz, and 
Engelmann were all together at the University of Heidelberg fifty years ago. The last 
named is the only survivor. Braun’s forte was morphology. His first important con- 
tribution to science was 2 memoir on the arrangement of the scales of pine cones, pub- 
lished in 1830. “With this publication began the present knowledge of phyilotaxis. 
His work upon Mersilia,Pélwaria and Jsoetes may be essentially complete. But his pro- 
longed studies of Chara, which began forty years ago, and the completion of which 
would have crowned his career, have probably not been finished, or brought into such 
form that results may be fully secured. 

American Naturalist, June —Mr. W. J. Hoffman, M. D., contributes an interesting 
paper on “The Distribution of Vegetation in Portions of Nevada and Arizona.” He 
divides the Flora into four classes; I, the flora of the mountains, [T. the flora of the 
foot-hills, ITT. the flora of the plains, IV. the flora of the salt marshes. A short table is 
given showing the elevation, timber line, latitude of several mountains and the eleva- 
tion of tho nearest plains. An interesting abstract of Professor Morren’s communica- 
tion to the Royal Academy of Belgium, on “Vegetable Digestion,” is given by Byron 
D. Halsted. Two interesting experiments, made by Professor Sachs upon the porosity 
of wood, are noted, 


NorHOLAENA DEALBATA—We have just received from James Wilson, Esq., of Arkan-. 
sas City, Cowley Co., Kansas, some good specimens of this rare and highly prized fern. 
Mr. Wilson says that he has just found it in great quantity and will take pleasure in 
supplying any of our readers with specimens next autumn, when the fronds are in fruit. 
At present he finds on many of the tufts three kinds of fronds; the dead ones and the 
almost perfect ones of last year, with the tender little half-grown fronds of this season.— 
J. M. C. 


Nores.—This spring, while collecting Stylophorum diphyllum, Nutt., I noticed a 
flower with only two petals. As the petais are very fugacious, I supposed, at first, that 


| 
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two had fallen, but close examination showed that two were allthecorolla ever had. 
Three of the normal four were united into one and the lines of coalescence were dis- 
tinctly visible. The fourth petal occupied its natural position. It is quite common to 
find this plant with three leaves; indeed, it is more plentiful than the two-leaved form. 

A very large torm of Oralis stricta, L. grows at Chain Mill Fall, near Hanover. 
The plants are about a foot and a half high and very leafy and branching. The 
leaflets are fully un inch broad and each one is margined with dark purple. The cor. 
olla, instead of being ‘small’ is an inch broad and the base of the limb is penciled 
with purple lines! The whole plant is clothed with long, soft hairs, villous-pubes- 
cent. 

Jefferson County has been mentioned before as growing some large weeds in the 
Composite line and we come with another confirmation of its ability in this direction. 
While taking a walk last winter I noticed a Vernonia (V. fasciculata, Mx.) that seemed 
to be very full of heads. Curiosity getting the better of me, I resolved to count them. 
At the end of three quarters of an hour, I had broken off the last one, the whole num- 
ber of heads being 3290! 


Taking an average of 20 flowers to the head (as they would easily reach that num- 
ber) we would have 65800 flowers produced by a single plant. Suppose that only one- 
half of the akenes came to perfuction and one-tenth of these were carried to suitable 
conditions for growth, what an immense power of propagation did this one specimen 
possess. The plant was only 8 feet high, and 534 inches in circumference at the ground. 

As far as I know, Trimble Co., Kentucky, has furnished the champion Ariswma 
(A. triphyllum, Torr.). I give some of the measurements.— 

Height. 30 inches; Leaflets, 10 inches long by 914 broad; Spadix, 24 inches long; 
Spathe, 4 inches long; Diameter at base of the stalk 114ginches; Corm 714 inches in cir- 
cumference. Can any one tell us of a larger one ? 

C. R. Barnes, Madison, Ind. 


Cross-FERTILIZATION OF ARISTOLOCHIA.—Mr. H. G. Hubbard, now traveling in 
Jamaica, has communicated to a western newspaper some interesting notes on the 
natural history of the island. His observations on Aristolochia are fully confirmatory 
of the studies of others in the case of Aristolochia clematitis. “I have had an oppertu- 
nity of examining the flowers of Aristolochia grandiflora, the ‘Dutchman’s pipe,’ called 
here the ‘John Crow,’ or ‘carrion flower,’ from the putrid stench which it exhales. This 
flower is one of the largest known. The tube or bowl, about a foot long as it hangs 
from the vines, makes a very good imitation of the Dutchman’s china pipe, but the 
mouth of the bow] turns forward and expands eight or ten inches in diameter, and from 
the lower edge of this dangles a slender tail, about a foot long. The whole flower is 
spotted green and purple, like a diseased liver. Notwithstanding its vile odor and 
uncanny look, it is the most interesting of flowers. The tube is divided into three 
chambers by constrictions and valves furnished with backward-pointing bristles, the 
whole forming a trebly guarded fly-trap. The outer chamber alone gives out 
the carrion odor, attracted by which, insects enter, and finding themselves deceived try 
to escape, but the long recurved bristles,which line the walls, entangle them when they 
turn back, but favor their progress through the second trap and into the second cham. 
ber beyond. Finally they find their way through the third and last trap, into the third 
chamber. And here you will find small flies and beetles by dozens, if you open the 
blooming flowers. Now what is the object of this evident contrivance? The flower is 
not insectivorous. The entrapped insects are always found alive and in good condition, 
no dead ones in any of the chambers. In fact, the last one, which they must eventually 
reach, and which also ¢ontains the floral organs, seems to have been especially con- 
trived for their comfort and convenience. It is spacious, unencumbered with bristles, 
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except just about the entrance, where a perfect forest of them renders escape into the 
preceding chamber impossible, and moreover about the floral organs an abundance of 
nectar supplies them with food. There isa fine stumbling-block in the way of the- 
believer in the laws cf cross fertilization. As Professor Gray would say, this plant 
seems to be formed on the plan of ‘how not to do it... Skeptics have pointed trium- 
phantly to the Aristolochia as a plant which, with the utmost ingenuity, has provided 
for insuring self or close fertilization. They had opened flowers in full bloom, found 
the anthers pouring forth pollen, and the imprisoned insects skipping about the inner 
chamber completely dusting themselves and its walls with the yellow grains. The 
stigmatic surface, too, had long been fertilized, its lobes had closed, and having per- 
formed its office the pistil was withering away. The fact of self-fertilization in this 
plant seemed proved. Nature, however, docs not disclose all her secrets on the first in- 
spection, and a more careful study of this flower in all its stages will show that its 
wonderful machinery is contrived solely for securing cross-fertilization through the 
agency of insects, and that it cannot fertilize itself. In fact the anthers and stigma in 
any flower ure never open at the same time. The mystery is explained when we examine 
the flowers that have biossomed and are withering: the trap és opea and the insects all 
flown. Each of the three constrictions, which were at first so narrow as only to admit 
of a small insect pushing its way between the hairs, is now gaping widely open, and 
all the bristles so wilted and flaccid as to offer no impediment to their escape. Now 
turning to a bud just bursting into flower, we find the bristles rigid and the trap set. 
The stigma is now widely open and ready to receive pollen, but the anthers tightly 
closed and their pollen quite green. Each flower has then a double duty to perform ; 
first, to catch insects which have been liberated by some flower previously in bloom, 
and to effect its fertilization with the pollen which they bring; second, to feed and hold 
them there until its stigma has closed and its anthers burst. And, finally, it opens its 
trap and sends them forth with unimpaired vigor and a fresh load of pollen for the next 
flower that blooms.”—AMERICAN Naturatist, May. 


BorantcaL, NOMENCLATURE.—There are two questions sometimes agitated with 
respect to the naming of plants. One is, as to. the manner of writing specific names, 
the other, as to the kind of names to be given. The writer would heartily endorse the 
general custom of botanists with regard to the first question, and would deprecate their 
custom with regard to the second. Some botanists, after the manner of zoologists, make 
all their specific names begin witha small letter. Whether a species is named for a man, 
country, or any thing else with a proper name it must begin with a small letter , thus 
destroying every remnant of resemblance it might have borne t> the original name. On 
what grounds such a rule was made, it would be hard to say. The rules of language 
are very plain on such a point and they should not be violated for trivial reasons. It is 
to the credit of botanists in general that they have not yet adopted this innovation 
which makes science ungrammatical. But in regard to the second point. Can we not 
have a little relief from the proper names that in most unstinted lavishness are applied to 
species? What is the use of them, or what do they mean? If a country is to be honored 
by a botanical name, let it be honored once and then let it retire, but the endless pro- 
cessions of Canadensis, Curoliniana, Virginiana, ete., are a litte monotonous, to say the 
least of it, especially when the names are not always suitable. Such names may com- 
memorate the place from whence the fir-t specimens were obtained for description, but 
what peculiar appropriateness have they after further discovery. This is the very diffi - 
culty of naming a species from any locality. While such a name may be suitable for 
atime, further discoveries may prove the plant to be of very wide range and may often 
find it in greater abundance than at the first published locality. But the names of persons 
are used justas lavishly. It is extremely suitable to dedicate one species or two to diligent 
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workers in botany, and a genus to the masters, but to have one man’s name appended 
to twenty or thirty species, however distinguished he may be as a collector, gets to be 
amusing. And to dedicate a beautiful plant to Tom, Dick or Harry, simply because 
he happens to find a new species, does not tend to make botanical names a special 
honor to those who deserve them. Just reid over the names of new species described 
by the masters for the past few years. It will be largely alist of proper names. The 
unfortunate part of it is, that the leaders in botany are helpless in the matter. They 
must have the plants to describe, must keep on the good side of their diligent | corres- 
pondents, but they can never do this without naming every other species after the col- 
lector. A man will risk breaking his neck fora plant that may bear his name when it 
comes to be described. Collectors should be more molest in their claims and be con- 
tent with oneor two species, allowing the rest they discover to be named something that 
will give some idea of the plant. Surely{something descriptive of the species 
can always be found and used for the specific name. Ofcourse, by deserip- 
tive names are not meant such as have delighted our cyes in the last few 
numbers of the American Journal of Science and Arts, where sesquipedalian 
words, made up of names of elements and half the letters of the Greek alphabet, and 
stretching clear across a broad page, describe some obscure chemical compound that 
the weight of such a name could grind to powder. Nordowe wantsuch names as that 
poor little new double white Violet bears amoug gardners, namely, Véola odorata alba 
fragrantissima plena. But some simple descriptive adjective added to the generic name 
would mean something to every one and would always be applicable. —N. 


A Kansas CLemAtis.—In the June number of the Gazerre, Mr. Matthew H. Pan- 
ton, cf Junction City, says he found Clematis ochroleuca in Cloud county. In 1874, 
Louis Watson, M. D., of Ellis, Kansas, sent me a Clematis which I called C. ochroleuea, 
as it agreed better with the description under that name than with any other which I 
had. I Jearned, however, from Dr. Watson that it was not C. ochrolenca, but C. Fre- 
monti/. In “Contributions to American Botany, by Sereno Watson, issued April, 187,” 
is the following description of C. Fremontii as a new plant: 

“Stem stout, erect, clustered, 6-12 inches high, leafy and usually branched, more or 
less villous-tomentose, especially at the nodes; leaves simple, 3-4 pairs, coriaceous and 
with the veinlets conspicuously reticulated, sparingly villous, sessile, broadly ovate, en- 
tire or few-toothed, 2-4 inches long; flowers terminal, nodding, the thick purple sepals 
an inch long, narrowly lanceolate, tomentose upon the margin, recurved at the tip, the 
peduncles becoming erect in fruit; akenes silky, 3-4 lines long, the tails less than an 
inch long, naked above, silky at base. This well marked species, the western repre- 
sentative of C. ochroleuca, was first collected by Fremont (n. 194) on his second expedi- 
tion, but without note of the locality. It was re-discovered during the past season by 
Louis Watson, M. D., in the neighborhood of Ellis, Kansas.” 

This is probably what Mr. Panton has found.—J. H. Carruru, Lawrence, Kansas, 
June 19th, 1877. 

SomE BoranicaL Nores rrom Kansas.—The spring season in Central Kansas 
opens very irregularly. I have seen the prairies covered with the white and blue 
blossoms of Anemone Caroliniana, large patches of Androsace occidentalis, and Draba 
Caroliniana, as early as the 3d or 4th of April, and I once gathered a peculiar form of 
Erythronium albidum, March 27th, having narrow leaves, neither spotted nor blotched, 
their petioles a reddish color, the sepals neither reflexed nor spreading, but each having 
a bright yellow spot at the base inside. In other years [ have found nearly all of the 
above making their first appearance about three weeks or a month later. In April, 
Anemone Curoliniana is the most conspicuous and abundant of our prairie flowers, ap- 
pearing almost as soon as the frost is out of the ground, and is closely followed by 
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Lithospermum longiflorum, L. hirtum, Astragalus caryocarpis, Oxytropis Lamberti, 
Psoralea esculenta, Ceanothus Americanus, Houstonia angustifolia, Comandra umbellata, 
Baptisia australis, and B. leucophea. The Dandelion of the Eastis compensated for by 
Troximon cuspidatum, Early in June the prairies are covered with Psoralea argophylla, 
Pentstemon Digitalis, P. pubescens, P. grandiflorus; while the rocky sides and edges of 
the bluffs are made beautiful by the large blossoms of GZnothera Missouriensis, (2. ser- 
rulata and the fragrant pink blossoms of the sensitive plant, Schrankia uncinata. The 
river bottoms are richly clothed with the large white flowers of G7nothera speciosa, the 
yellow @. serrulata and GE. sinuata, the bright blue T'radescantia Virginica, the white 
Callirrhoe aleeoides, and a Callirrhoe which I cannot name, with prostrate stems and 
almost blood-red flowers, growing in patches, Delphinium azureum with white flowers, 
and later, about the beginning of July, Argemone Mexicana with large white flowers 
two inches across. One coming from northern Illinois or Lowa would be much disap- 
pointed with the herbal flora of our woodlands. It would be vain to look for the dif- 
ferent species of Dicentra, Aquilegia, Claytonia, Castilleia, Coliinsia, Hydrophyllum, 
Trillium, etc., for we have none of those. Their place is poorly supplied by Hllisia 
Nyctelea, Viola cucullata, Ranunculus abortious, Oxybaphus nyctaginens and Campanula 
Americana. Although this has been called a treeless country, we have a pretty fair 
variety of forest trees mostly confined to the streams, some of which I will mention. 
They are Salix nigra, Populus monilifera, Gleditschia triacunthos, Gymnocladus Cana- 
densixs, Tilia Americana, Cercis Canadensis, Juglans nigra, Carya amara, Platanus ocet- 
dentalis, Ulmus fuloa, Ulmus Americana, Celtis occidentalis, Quercus macrocarpa, Quercus 
prinoides, Fraxinus Americuna, Negundo aceroides. The undergrowth is mostly com- 


posed of Cornus stolonifera and Symphoricarpus culgaris—MattHew H. Panton, 
Junction City, Kansas. 


In the last Naturalists’ Advertiser is the prospectus of an important work on Ferns. 
§. E. Cassino is about to publish, in parts, a work on ferns, the text by Prof. D. C. 
Eaton, and illustrations by Mr. James H. Emerton. The great cost of suitable plates 
has, until now, hindered publishers from so large an undertaking, but Mr. Cassino has 
greater faith in the botanical public, and proposes to make the attempt. The parts will 
be sold at $1.0) each, and will appear at intervals of about three months. Each part 
will contain three elegant quarto plates, colored, and in the course of the publication 
every species known to inhabit the United States will be figured. We hope that Mr. 
Cassino will be encouraged in this undertaking by all botanists, for the work is a good 
one, and the parts are surely very cheap. 


All communications should be addressed to 
John M, Coulter, Hanover, Ind., - 


or, M.S. Coulter, Logansport, Ind. 
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